3oo                   LI HUNG-CHANG

rebellion was assured, his chief object was to minimis
the foreigners' claims to rewards and honour and t<
get rid of them on the cheapest possible terms, re
taining only a small number of experts to work unde
Dr. (later Sir Halliday) Macartney in his arsenal a-
Nanking.   Gordon has left it on record that toward*
the end of his service under Li the latter's attitude
was  deliberately  obstructive  and  unpleasant.     Si]
Harry Parkes recorded a similar impression, whicl
was not lessened by his shifty and discourteous treat-
ment of Captain Sherard-Osborn.   This plain-spoker
sailor, indignant at Li's behaviour to Gordon, bluntl)
refused to allow his flotilla to take service as a pro-
vincial force, and furthermore declared that no self-
respecting  British  officer  could   ever   serve  undei
Li Hung-chang again.   Thirty years later his opinion
came to be endorsed, after bitter, humiliating experi-
ences, by Captain Lang, R.N., another gallant officer,
whose loyal services to China were rewarded with
cavalier rudeness and ingratitude.    On more than
one occasion in the course of his violent differences
with Gordon,- and notably after the massacre of the
Taiping chiefs, peace was patched up between them
by the tactful skill of Mr. (later Sir Robert) Hart.
Indirectly, the latter owed to Li his subsequent ap-
pointment to replace Mr. H. N. Lay as Inspector-
General of Customs, for it was Li's categorical refusal
to take over the Lay-Osborn flotilla that led to Mr.
Lay's supersession.

Where foreigners were concerned Li was apt to
forget benefits received, but never benefits conferred
by himself ; therefore, in later years, when Sj|
Robert Hart's fame abroad had reached a point
where it occasionally eclipsed his own, and when the